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ABSTRACT 



Bloom Township High School in Chicago Heights, 
Illinois, has set up a reading program which includes a reading 
clinic, a reading laboratory, and a program of Individually 
Prescribed Study (IPS). The IPS helps the students to master the 
reading skills necessary for his course work in content areas. Used 
in this program are various materials for working on reading skills 
including SRA Reading Labs, "Be A Better Reader" and other 
commercially produced skill books, and materials designed by the 
staff of the program to correspond to the course work of the 
students. Personnel of the program include a reading consultant, 
reading specialists, reading clinicians, and teacher aides. An 
inservice training program is provided for all freshman English 
teachers. The entire freshman class is enrolled in the reading 
program, and it may be elected by students in any other class. Tests 
and observational data indicate that the program is effective, 
particularly for boys and for students of lower IQ's. This 
effectiveness is largely attributed to the program's flexibility. 
References are included. (AL) 
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Bloom Township High School Reading 
Program 

Chicago Heights, Illinois 



This series was prepared by the American Institutes for Research under 
contract with the Office of Education/National Center for Educational 
Communication. Contractors undertaking such projects under Government 
sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judgment in profes- 
sional and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, there- 
fore, necessarily represent official Office of Education position or policy 



DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED— Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 states: "No person in the United States 

shall , on the ground of race , color , or national origin , 
he excluded from participation in, he denied the benefits 
of, or he siubjected to discrimination under any program 
or activity receiving Federal financial assistance 
Therefore, the program described herein, like every pro- 
gram or activity receiving Federal financial assistance, 
must be operated in compliance with this law. 
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FOREWORD 



New approaches to the teaching of reading 
are continually being developed to provide 
more effective learning opportunities for 
children who have inadequate reading skills. 

The Office of Education, through its National 
Center for Educational Communication, contract- 
ed with the American Institutes for Research, 
Palo Alto, Calif., to prepare short descrip- 
tive booklets on 10 of the promising reading 
programs operating in the Nation's schools. 

Each booklet contains a wide range of infor- 
mation presented in standardized format, in- 
cluding a brief introduction to the program, 
the context or setting in which it operates, 
an indepth description, an evaluation based 
upon empirical data, sources of further in- 
formation, and a bibliography. 

Seven reading programs were included in the 
first Model Programs — Childhood Education 
series. Since these booklets had already 
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been published, they were not duplicated 
for this series. However, so that the seven 
wi II not be "lost" to those interested in 
exemplary reading programs., they are listed 
here by title and 0E number. All are avail- 
able at 20 cents each from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

• Interdependent Learner Model of a Follow 
Through Program, New York, N.Y., 0E-20I49. 

• Responsive Environment Model of a Follow 
Through Program, Goldsboro, N.C., 0E-20I39. 

• DOVACK Reading Program, Mont ice No, Fla., 
0E-20I4I . 

•Corrective Reading Program, Wichita, Kans., 
0E-20I58. 

• Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, OE-20136. 

• Perceptual Development Center Program, 
Natchez, Miss., 0E-20I42. 

• Project PLAN, Parkersburg, W. Va., 0E-20150, 
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Introduction 



Bloom Township High School provides a comprehensive reading 
program at the high school level, including a reading clinic for 
students with serious reading disabilities, a reading laboratory 
for students at all levels of reading proficiency, and a program 
of individually prescribed study (IPS) involving reading in spe- 
cific content areas, which is the focus of this report. A student 
whose reading problems hinder his progress in a specific subject 
is referred by the teacher to IPS, where he pursues a sequence of 
self-directed instructional activities designed to help him suc- 
cessfully complete the course. The referring teacher and a spe- 
cial reading aide work together to plan an appropriate program for 
the student, which includes work on vocabulary of the subject area 
and readings which parallel the course content but are on a sim- 
p I er read ing I eve I . 



Context of Program 



locale 
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Bloom Township School District is located about 30 miles south 
of downtown Chicago. The population of the district is approxi- 
mately 75,000 people — 15 to 20 percent Mexican-Americans, 35 to 40 
percent black, and the rest white. Although in the past there had 
been many migrant workers in the district, their number is declin- 
ing since truck farming is being replaced by new housing develop- 
ments. There is a growing number of industries. 

Within the past few years there has been a noticeable increase 
in population. Many low-income families and unskilled laborers 
are moving into the area, and many families are on welfare or food 
stamps . 

The Bloom Township High School has two divisions, which are 
housed in two separate buildings located nine miles apart. The 
freshman-sophomore division has a student population of approx- 
imately 2,200 and the junior-senior division, approximately 2,400. 
Because of lack of space in the freshman-sophomore division, 700 
sophomores are housed in the junior-senior division. Class size 
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i s 30 to 35 students for the average and fast classes and 25 for 
the slow classes. 

Students entering the high school are from 17 elementary or 
"feeder" schools located in the seven cities which make up the 
Bloom district. The organizational pattern of these schools is 
either grades one through six with seventh and eighth grades in a 
junior high school, or grades one through eight. For many of the 
students, both blacks and whites, the racial integration of the 
high school is a new experience. In 1968-69, 26.6 percent of the 
students had an IQ range between 85 and 99, and 30 percent had an 
IQ ranging between 100 and 114. School officials estimate that 
most of the slower students in the junior-senior division have 
jobs and may work as much as 6 to 7 hours a day. 

TheEnglish department at the high school's two divisions has 
a total of 50 teachers; of these, seven make up the reading staff. 

Data from standardized tests revealed that nearly 50 percent of 
the students at Bloom Township High School were scoring below 
their grade level in reading. Staff members felt that difficulty 
O'n reading the assigned textbooks was the primary reason why many 
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students found it difficult to master the content of high school 
courses. With the median reading level of entering ninth graders 
a year below the national norm, the need was apparent for special 
instruction in reading which would reach the majority of the stu- 
dent body. 
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HISTORY The school’s English department was particularly concerned with 
upgrading student reading performance. Bloom's program in reading 
began when the department joined with the University of Chicago 
reading staff in 1958, after the high school had been accepted by 
the University as one of the participants in its School Improve- 
ment Program. With the aid of a University consultant, an experi- 
mental project in reading was set up for all ninth graders; it was 
revised and expanded in 1962-63. 

The purpose of the program was twofold: to give students def- 

inite training in reading skills and to give the regular classroom 
teachers inservice laboratory training which would enable them to 
incorporate the needed teaching of reading in their classes. Each 
freshman English class was brought into a reading laboratory for a 
6-week period. The English teacher accompanied the class to 
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observe and to practice teaching with the special reading labora- 
tory teacher. 

In 1966 the school qualified for ESEA title I funds to estab- 
lish a remedial reading clinic serving freshmen and sophomores who 
had especially serious reading deficiencies. The third major com- 
ponent of Bloom’s reading program, the individually prescribed 
study (IPS) service, began in 1968, also under title I funds. IPS 
was designed to help all students whose reading problems were con- 
tributing to failure in specific academic subjects. 



Program Description 



Bloom Township High School’s Reading Program currently involves 
the entire freshman class, as well as sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors who have special needs or elect additional work in read- 
ing. Placement in various components of the reading program is 
done on the bases of scores on a special comprehensive reading 
survey developed at the school, standardized tests, and teacher 
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referral. Since Bloom uses a "tracking" system in most classes, 
this also may affect which segment of the reading program a stu- 
dent enters. 

In the freshman-sophomore division all entering freshmen at the 
school are given the Informal Reading Inventory in their English 
classes. The test, made up jointly by the teachers, includes sec- 
tions on word analysis, oral reading, vocabulary, and comprehen- 
sion. It is administered in parts over a period of 4 to 6 weeks 
in the fall. All freshman English classes receive reading instruc- 
tion periodically throughout the year. The length of periods 
spent in reading has varied in different years. Freshmen in the 
lower track are scheduled into reading laboratory classes, where 
they are instructed by a reading specialist and their regular 
teacher, who at the same time receives inservice training from the 
specialist. Freshmen in the upper tracks go to the reading re- 
source room, also staffed by a reading specialist, where they re- 
ceive reading instruction concentrating on specific skill areas. 

Students who are reading 2 or more years below grade level are 
placed in the reading clinic, where the clinic staff provides in- 
tensive individual instruction until their reading level more 
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closely approximates their potential. The clinic gives diagnostic 
tests including intelligence tests, reading tests, and vision and 
hearing tests; keeps test information on file for each student re- 
ferred; and sends full reports for parents, teachers, and counsel- 
ors. The clinic also serves teachers as a resource center for 
materials and equipment related to reading. 

At the junior-senior division the reading program has a reading 
clinic service like that at the freshman-sophomore division. 
Reading instruction is also offered by a reading specialist for 
students who wish to improve their skills or speed in preparation 
for future academic work or who are referred by their teachers for 
special help in reading. For juniors, a 9-week elective course in 
reading and writing is available; this course meets 3 days a week 
in the reading center with the reading specialist, the other 2 
days with the regular English teacher. 

The individually prescribed study (IPS) component of the read- 
ing program has operated for 2 years in the freshman-sophomore 
division and, beginning with the second semester of 1970-71, is 
available also to students in the junior-senior division. Stu- 
dents who are having reading problems with the content material in 
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a particular course may be referred to IPS by their teacher. The 
courses for which IPS support is available in the freshman- 
sophomore division are general science, Afro-American history, 
world cultures, physiology, basic language development, general 
business, and study skills. Many of these are required courses 
which all students take; some, such as basic language development, 
may include Mexican-American or foreign students for s om English 
is a second language. In the junior-senior division IPS is pres- 
ently planned to include history, science, and special vocabulary 
and will also offer whatever other subjects students and teachers 
feel are most needed. 

The number of students involved in the total Bloom reading pro- 
gram in 1970-71 includes all the freshmen in the reading lab or 
resource room, approximately 1,200 students; the freshmen and 
sophomores in the reading clinic, about 150 students; and the 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors participating in special help 
sessions or the reading and writing elective course at the reading 
center, about 400 to 500 students. The IPS program at the fresh- 
man-sophomore division served 131 students during the spring se- 
mester of 1970; it is estimated that the program will serve about 
twice this number when fully implemented at both schools in 1971. 
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Sophomores who are housed at the junior-senior division will be 
the main focus of IPS service there, but juniors and seniors who 
need the hel p will a I so be eligible. 



Each of Bloom Township High School's two divisions has special FACILITIES 
facilities which house the reading program. The freshman- 
sophomore division was constructed in 1964 and reading program fa- 
cilities were specially planned and built into the school. These 
facilities include the reading laboratory, reading resource room, 
reading clinic, and the room which is now used for IPS. The read- 
ing lab is a regular-sized classroom adjoined by two smaller 
rooms, one of which has windows looking into the larger classroom. 

It may be used for small group or individual work. The other 
small room may also be used by students or as a storage room or 
office. The IPS room is next to the windowed room. The reading 
resource room is similar to the reading lab, with the two smaller 
adjoining rooms used for housing resources and teachers' working 
space. The reading clinic is located in a special mobile unit on 
the school grounds. 
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The junior-senior division of Bloom is in a 35-year-old build- 
ing, which had to be specially remodeled to accommodate the read- 
ing program. A two-room complex known as the reading center 
houses all reading classes except for IPS and consists of one reg 
ular-sized classroom and a long, narrow adjoining room, with win- 
dows between the two. This complex is used part time as a clinic 
The IPS room is a separate room which can accommodate about 10 
students at a time. 
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MATERIALS The reading rooms in both schools have been specially equipped 
AND EQUIPMENT Instead of desks they have tables and chairs grouped around the 

room; some may have individual study carrels or, as in the fresh- 
man-sophomore reading clinic, inflatable plastic armchairs. 

The reading program has a complete inventory of materials and 
equipment such as might be found in any good program for teaching 
reading. These include an audiometer and orthorater for diagnos- 
ing hearing and vision handicaps; a library of professional re- 
source materials; various vocabulary, spelling, and phonetics ma- 
terials; kits; books; workbooks; and audiovisual teaching aids 
such as controlled readers, tach istoscopes, and Language Masters. 
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In the IPS program, materials and equipment are designed p r i — 
marily for self-instruction. They are carefully chosen to support 
specific course content at various lower reading levels, and some 
materials are specially made by the reading consultant and the 
aide. 

The IPS rooms are furnished with carrels for individual study. 
Equipment includes a controlled reader, a Craig reader, three tape 
recorders, six Language Masters, record players, and earphones. 
Among the materials used with this equipment are taped chapters 
from course textbooks; commercial programs which accompany the 
reading machines; Language Master cards, both commercial and those 
made at the school to provide drill on the vocabulary of specific 
courses; and, for basic language development, tapes with oral pat- 
tern drills and pronunciation exercises. 

Reading materials include SRA Dimensions in Reading boxes, 
which encompass eight different levels with reading selections on 
each level. IPS has boxes entitled "Manpower and Natural Re- 
sources" and "An American Album." The program has the Be a Better 
Reader series, which is set up in relation to content areas such 
as mathematics, history, science, and English. There are also SRA 
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Reading Labs Ic and Ilia, which have 10 different levels of read- 
ing selections. From the Educational Developmental Laboratories 
(EDL) Study Skills Library, there are Reference Skill Boxes CCC 
through III, Social Studies Boxes CC through II, and Science Boxes 
C through I . Lessons for Self- Instruction in Basic Skills a pub- 
lished by California Test Bureau, and Practice Exercises in Read- 
ing a by Gates-Peardon, are also available, in addition to Reader's 
Digest Skill Builders a the Sullivan Programmed Reading Series, and 
many high interest-low readability books on various subjects. 

The required courses for which IPS provides support generally 
use a single basic textbook. The IPS room has copies of each one. 
For use with various chapters of these basic textbooks, there are 
dittoed excerpts of key sections, which are sometimes recorded on 
tape so that the student can listen while reading a passage. In 
addition, there may be Language Master cards and self-check tests 
on the vocabulary from these selections. 

Many of the commercial materials in the IPS room are coded as 
support materials for specific sections of textbooks. They are 
keyed to content areas and to particular reading skills, and there 
are usually materials available to support each content area on 









all levels from grade three to grade nine. For example, EDL Box 
CC, on the third-grade level, has been keyed to a chapter in the 
textbook used in the selected world cultures course. A different 
selection may be keyed to this material at the fifth-grade level. 

The selection of materials to coordinate with classroom work is 
done by the reading consultant and the IPS aide. The aide finds 
out from each referring teacher what material his class will be 
covering each week and prepares IPS materials accordingly. In 
addition to using commercially available materials, she may repro- 
duce easy readability excerpts from magazines on the same sub- 
jects, such as articles on drugs for physiology. She may borrow 
grade school textbooks on a certain subject and extract material 
corresponding to that in the high school text. She also repro- 
duces simp I if ied diagrams, maps, and newspaper articles. It is 
often necessary to change and update IPS materials, owing to 
changes in course content, as when teachers in the selected world 
cultures course decided to depart somewhat from the text and to 
emphasize current problems in various world cultures. 
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PERSONNEL 



The reading program for both divisions of the high school is 
directed by the supervisor of reading, who is also the English de 
partment chairman. Her reading staff consists of seven teachers 
and six reading aides. At the f reshman-sophomore division, a 
reading consultant serves as a resource person in reading to all 
freshman-sophomore teachers. Her primary responsibilities in- 
clude research and development of programs and services in cooper 
at ion v. ith the reading staff, assisting English teachers in plan- 
ning and executing reading instruction, evaluating programs, 
preparing proposals, and working on the budget. Her staff con- 
14 sists of three reading specialists and three reading clinicians. 

The specialists for the reading lab at the f reshman-sophomore 
division and reading center at the junior-senior division conduct 
inservice training for English teachers and, when time permits, 
for content area teachers. Throughout the year, they serve as 
resource persons in reading for English teachers and other teach- 
ers. They plan and direct the testing program and report and 
interpret fesu Its. In addition, the reading lab specialist at th 
f reshman-sophomore division arranges schedules and assists class- 
room teachers in instructing special classes in the lab. At the 
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junior-senior division, the reading center specialist teaches 
small groups of students reading and study skills. 

At the freshman-sophomore division, the resource room reading 
specialist plans and assists in the teaching of study skills, vo- 
cabulary, critical and inferential reading and independent reading 
for average and fast English classes. All reading specialists are 
responsible for maintaining materials and equipment and investi- 
gating and recommending new materials end equipment for their re- 
spect i ve rooms . 

The three clinicians (one acting as director) identify, diag- 
nose, and schedule students for the clinic; teach students reading 
in their weak areas; prepare reports on each student; and serve as 
resource persons for individual teachers. In addition, the clinic 
director trains new reading clinicians; and maintains and recom- 
mends materials, tests, and equipment for use in the clinic. 

Of the six aides, one works for the reading lab specialist and 
one for the resource room specialist. Their duties are to assist 
in preparing, maintaining, and setting up materials and equipment 
and to assist the teacher in various activities relafcd to the 
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room. Each division's English department employs an aide to pre- 
pare and circulate materials helpful to all teachers. 

To carry out the IPS program, there are two reading aides, one 
at each division. Working under the direction of the reading con- 
sultant, and with the cooperation of the content area teachers, 
the aides supervise students who come into the IPS room during 
their study periods. Their duties include: 

•Scheduling of students for the IPS program 

•Preparing individual lesson folders for the IPS student 

•Preparing materials for the IPS lesson 

•Maintaining contact with classroom teachers in order to 
correlate IPS work with the student's classroom work 

•Investigating materials for preparation of IPS resource 
books 

•Maintaining materials and equipment in the IPS room 

•Helping to administer and score tests; organizing and 
recording test data 
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In 1970-71, inservice training at the freshman-sophomore di- 
vision is conducted by the reading lab specialist. All freshman 
English teachers and all new English teachers spend approximately 
20 hours each in the lab along with one class of their students. 
When school opens, each teacher and her class meet in the lab ev- 
ery day and proceed to fewer days per week as the teacher becomes 
more familiar with the skills required. Using her own students, 
she learns to administer and evaluate the informal reading inven- 
tory test and various standardized tests. After learning to diag- 
nose the reading skill problems of her students, she learns to 
plan and carry out appropriate instruction, using a variety of 
methods to develop particular skills. 

At the junior-senior division, the reading specialist invites 
all English teachers to a meeting to explain the purpose and ser- 
vices of the reading program. Those teachers interested in the 
program are given individual informal instruction on methods and 
materials appropriate to subject matter and encouraged to observe 
their students during one cf the classes conducted by the reading 
spec ia I i st. 
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The IPS reading aides are trained by the reading consultant. 
They become familiar with the equipment and tests and begin study- 
ing content area texts before students are scheduled for IPS. 

Students are referred to IPS in several ways. In physiology 
classes, students are given both a visual-aural and a reading 
test. Students whose scores are three or more points lower on the 
reading version than on the visual-aural version are referred to 
IPS. Students who are having reading. difficulties in any of the 
subjects supported by IPS may be referred by their teachers. Var- 
ious test scores are generally available on- each student, includ- 
ing Gates Vocabulary and Comprehension scores and Lorge-Thornd i ke 
Verbal and Nonverbal scores. These also help in diagnosis of stu- 
dents who are referred to IPS. 

The names of referred students are given to the aide, who calls 
them in, interviews them, and explains the IPS service. Student 
participation in the program is voluntary, although the teacher 
and aide try to convince the pupil that he may be able to help 
himself in IPS, and teachers may often give special consideration 
to the extra work that a student does by coming to IPS. Students 
come to the IPS room during their study periods, usually twice a 
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week, and every effort is made to. see that a student comes regu- 
larly for at least the first 2 weeks. Some drop out after 2 
weeks; some continue to come all semester. The average period of 
attendance is estimated by the reading consultant at about half a 
semester. 

When a student enters IPS, standardized tests, informal tests, 
and conferences with his regular teacher help the reading consul- 
tant and the aide to decide at exactly what level his help should 
start. Depending on what diagnostic information is needed, he may 
be given the Adult Basic Reading Test, or possibly an informal 
test, reading a chapter of the textbook used in the class from 
which he was referred. 

The a.i de confers weekly with referring teachers so that each 
student’s work in IPS corresponds to that being done in his regu- 
lar class. In class he continues to receive the regular assign- 
ments and take the regular tests. 

IPS Is basically a self-help program. The aide provides appro- 
priate materials, but generally the student works individually. 
Each pupil has a folder, which is maintained by the aide, and when 

comes to the IPS room he refers to this folder to find out 
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where he should begin work. A typical activity might be working 
with Language Master cards for words from the section of the text 
currently being studied in his class. A set of directions for 
physiology students tells them how to use their diagrams from 
class in conjunction with Language Master cards — to refer to the 
diagram for each term, to try to visualize the system while study- 
ing the diagrams and terms, and to fill out Language Master check 
sheets as they use the cards. The check sheets are provided for 
the pupil to write each word and its set and card number as he 
learns it. This gives him writing practice and an easy reference 
to words studied. A student in a genera! business course may be 
studying cards for terms such as comprehensive liability insur- 
ance 3 while in the next carrel a Spanish-speaking student who is 
just learning English practices the word soup. 

Other student activities in IPS might include reading course 
content material written on a lower reading grade level, following 
a vo ice- recorded reading passage in his book, or taking self- 
administered quizzes on vocabulary or concepts. 

The instructional period lasts 55 minutes each day. Pupils may 
come to IPS for more than one course if they want to and if they 









can be fitted into the schedule. Both the freshman-sophomore and 
junior-senior IPS rooms can accommodate about 10 students; pres- 
ently there is no problem of overcrowding. 



Since the inception of the reading program at Bloom Township BUDGET 
High School, it has received an average of $87,000 per year from 
ESEA title I funds. This figure, estimated by the superintendent, 
covers about 60 percent of the program each year. Of the title I 
funds, 75 percent was spent on salaries, 5 percent on equipment, 

5 percent on materials, 5 percent on administration and inservice 
training, and 10 percent went to the State Teachers Retirement 
Board. All reading materials, equipment, and furniture for the 
program were purchased with title I funds. In addition, mater- 
ials purchased with title II funds for the school were used for 
the program. 

In 1970-71, the title I grant was awarded to be applied toward 
teachers' salaries. A general breakdown of some of the costs for 
this year is estimated as follows: 
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$ 91 ,000 (approximate I y) 

17,280 

• 4,500 

2,650 

2,257 

800 

137 

130 

2,000-3,000 



Teachers' salaries (7 teachers 
at an average of $13,000 each) 

Teacher aides' salaries ($2 an 
hour x 8 hours a day x 1 80 
days ) 

Portion of reading supervisor's 
sa I ary 

Inservice training 

Reading materials and replace- 
ment of consumable items 

Books designed to teach reading 

Materials and books for pro- 
fessional library directly 
related to reading 

SCOPE, a high interest- low 
readability Scholastic magazine 
for high school students 

In-kind services 
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The reading program is part of the English department, where 
many students benefit directly from the program and nearly all 
benefit indirectly because of the inservice training their teach- 
ers have received. For this reason, a cost-per-student figure for 
the reading program has not been established. Cost per student 
per year for the .high school as a whole is $1,150. 



Evaluation 
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The goal of the school's reading service is to enable all Bloom 
students to use reading as an effective means of communication. 

The reading program attempts to assess individual abilities, 
needs, and levels of reading achievement, and to structure its 
services to meet the demands of each student through direct read- 
ing instruction. This is to be supported by inservice training of 
classroom teachers. 



The immediate objective of all reading courses is to improve 
students' skills in specific areas of reading — vocabulary, compre- 
h ^^ion, and rate. Evaluation of the program's overall impact is 
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based mainly on standardized test scores. The school has devised 
"Bloom norms" for the Cooperative Reading Test and the Gates Read- 
ing Survey which are given to all student;'.. These norms are felt 
to provide a check on the validity and reliability of national 
norms for the Bloom population; however, only fast and average 
classes are included in the Bloom norms. 

The second focus of evaluation at Bloom is on the individual 
components of the reading program, where the populations involved 
are smaller and generally more homogeneous. Evaluation is usually 
based on pretests and posttests, student evaluations, and case 
studies. A staff publication states that evaluation is intensive 
during pilot stages of new services and projects, supportive 
thereafter. This is evident in the compilation of evaluation data 
for the IPS program. The program is evaluated on the basis of 
teacher observation and final grades in the classes from which 
students were referred. Data for the program's regular operation 
during the past year have not yet been compiled. Evaluation data 
for the IPS pilot program conducted in 1968-69 are available, how- 
ever, and student progress indicated by these data was considered 
sufficient to warrant establishing a regular IPS program in the 
school . 
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The reading staff concluded that test results indicate that 
specific reading help was effective and was especially beneficial 
to boys and to students in the lower IQ ranges. Assuming that low 
IQ scores on a verbally based intelligence tesr may be a reflec- 
tion of a low level of literacy and not exclusively of a low level 
of intelligence, it was felt that the results gave encouraging 
evidence that individually prescribed study is an effective way of 
compensating for the low literacy level of many students. 

The reading consultant felt that practices which had been val- 
uable to the program included the flexibility which enables it to 
support any type of curriculum, either the traditional, textbook- 
centered course which prevails at Bloom, or an individualized or 
multimedia instructional approach. She estimated that one bene- 
ficial change would be the addition of another aide to do research 
and provide materials specifically keyed to course content. 





For Further Information 
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Research studies relating to the reading program at Bloom Town- 
ship High School are described in the following documents: 

Paulsen, L., Dorinson, Z., and Fiedler, M., "Building 
Reading into the High School Curricu I urn, " Forging Ahead 
in Reading 3 edited by J. Allen Figurel, International 
Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 12 (1968), 
205-212. 

Dorinson, Z. , and Fiedler, M., "The Effects of Informal 
Reading Inventory on a High School Reading Program," 

Reading and Realism 3 edited by J. Allen Figurel, Inter- 
national Reading Association Conference Proceedings, 

13 (1969), 789-794. 
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For further information on Bloom’s program or to make arrange- 
ments prior to a visit, contact: 

M's. Leitha Paul sen 

English Department Chairman and Supervisor of Reading 

Junior-Senior Division 

10th and Dixie Highway 

Chicago Heights, Illinois 60411 

(312) 755-1 122 
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MODEL PROGRAMS— Reading Series 

Ten promising reading programs are included in this series. Fol IcJ 
of these programs, their location, and a short descriptive state- 



« Summer Remedial and Enrichment Program*, Thomasvi, I le, . Ga . o 

An 8-week program of individualized and 
small group instruction with an emphasis * 
on improved reading skills. 

c 

a Programed Tutorial Reading Project, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A program using parap rofess i ona I s to individ- 
ually tutor disadvantaged children In reading. 

• Summer Junior High Schools, New York, N.Y. ' ' o 

An intensive summer remedial program 
which fosters reading growth for 
junior high school students. 

o Topeka Reading Clinic, Centers, and Services, Topeka, Kans. 

A remedial reading program serving about # 

I , OCC students in grades 4 through 9. 

o Bloom Twp . High School Reading Program, Chicago Heights, III. 

A high school reading program to help poor readers o 

through individual iy p rescri bed' study in specific 
content areas. 



Intensive Reading Ins 
A team approach p; 
struct ion to dise^ 

Elementary Reading Ce- 
Centers which prc 
instruct i on for e 
and reading resou 

Schoo I -W i t h i n -A-Schoc 
A program for low- 
grade students to 
read i n g skills ai 
attitudes toward 

Remedial Reading Proa 
A sma I I -g roup, rem- 
far Mexi can- Ame ri • 

Yuba County Reading- 
A tv/o-part progra; 
teache r trai n i ng . 
skills. 



Seven programs included in the first Model Program series --on chi.ldhood education 
promising reading programs. These are the interdependent Learner Model of a Foil 
N.Y., Responsive Environment Model of a Follow Through Program, Goldsboro, N.C., 
Monti cello, Fla.; Corrective Reading Program, Wichita, Kans.; Exemp 1 ary Center fcl 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Perceptual Development Center Program, Natchez, Miss-. ;• and 










MODEL PROGRAMS— Reading Series 



using reading programs are includec in this series. Following is a list 
=se programs , the i r location, and a short descriptive statement on each: 



;nt Program, Thomasviile, Ga . 
:di vi dua I i zed and 
i wi th an emphasi s 
I Is. 

'roject, Indianapolis, Ind. 
jfessionals to individ- 
ped children in reading. 



o Intensive Reading Instructional Teams, Hartford, Conn. 
A team approach providing intensive reading in- 
struction to disadvantaged first-grade children. 

• Elementary Reading Centers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Centers which provide remedial reading 
instruction for elementary school children 
and reading resources services for teachers. 



[•Jew York, N . Y . 
oedial program 
irowth for 
Jents . 

■rs,- and Cervices, Topeka, Kans. 
jram serving about 
: s 4 through 9. 

ng Program, Chicago Heights, III. 
rog.ram to help poor readers 
escr i bed - study in specific 



o Schoo I -Wi thi n-A-Schoo I , Keokuk, Iowa 

A program for low-achieving seventh- 
grade students to. develop basic 
reading skills and improve student 
attitudes toward school. 

® Remedial Reading Program, Pojoaque, N.M. 

A small -group remedial reading program 
far Mexi can -Arne ri can and Indian children: 

o Yuba County Reading-Learning Center, Marysville, Calif 
A two-part program of clinic instruction and 
teacher training to improve children's reading 
skills. 



i in the fi r$t Model Program series — on childhood education --were also identified as 
ams. These are the Interdependent Learner Model of a Follow Through Program, New York, 
;nment Model of a Follow Through Program, Goldsboro, N.C., DOVACK Reading Program, 

:Cti vp ^Rp*di ng Program, Wichita, Kans.; Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction, 

Development Center Program, Natchez, Miss.; and Project PLAN, Parkersburg, W.Va. 
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